THE EMPIRE OF INDIA
of view, India may be divided into seven distinct regions, each characterised by differences of temperature and rainfall that involve differences in the character of the cropping. But for purposes of general description it will suffice to give some account of these varied conditions as they occur in the three geographical areas of the Indo-Gangetic plain, of the peninsula, and of Burma. Wheat is the characteristic crop of the western portion of the Indo-Gangetic plain: rice of the eastern portion. The climatic differences which are represented by this striking distinction, shade into one another as one travels along the plain, but a convenient dividing line between the western and the eastern regions may be drawn about the longitude of Patna. In the western region there is a marked cold weather and some cold-weather rain is expected; temperate crops such as wheat, barley, oats and peas can accordingly be grown during the, so-called, winter season, and cover about two-fifths of the cultivated area, the proportion rising as one goes westwards. These crops are reaped towards the middle of March or beginning of April, and until the monsoon arrives, three months later, the country is barren save for a few irrigated patches of millet. During the rainy season the crops are tropical, such as maize, millet and cotton, So, within the course of a year, the face,of the country changes from the similitude of Canada to that of the Soudan. We may find a similar contrast in the valley of the Nile, But there wheat ceases to grow south of the 25th parallel of latitude ; in India it is cultivated as far south as the 21st parallel. The winter air of Northern Is4i<* is chilled by the snows of the Himalayas; a fall of snow in the upper ranges sends a cold wind over the plains as far south as Nagpur. The rainfall of this western region, during both monsoon and cold-weather seasons, is variable and uncertain ; the land is suitable for irrigation, and there are facilities for the construction of wells and
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